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A LOOK  AT  "WORKSHOPS " FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  RUSSIA' 


By  Tom  Parker 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  a somewhat  abridged  version 

of  a report  made  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  members  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  after  he  returned  from  a visit 
to  Russia  in  the  company  of  several  colleagues.  The 
situation  of  subsidized  workshops  in  our  country  is  much 
the  same  as  in  England,  so  that  the  material  that  follows 
is  of  real  significance.  Those  who  attended  our  Milwaukee 
convention  will  remember  Tom  Parker  as  one  of  our  speakers.) 

When  we  went  to  Russia,  we  went  as  the  guests  of  a 
Russian  trade  union,  the  Local  Industries  Public  Service 
Workers  Union.  This  includes  all  blind  operatives  as  a 
separate  section  of  that  bigger  union.  All  workers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  to  belong  to  a trade  union;  therefore, 
all  members  in  the  special  enterprises  for  the  blind  were 
members  of  the  trade  union.  Everybody  from  the  director 
to  the  last  trainee  belongs  to  the  same  union,  and  all  workers 
have  to  pay  one  per  cent  of  their  wages  as  union  dues. 


They  have  in  the  country  an  organization  knowh  as  the 
All-Russia  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  regards  itself  as 
being  a state  within  a state.  It  operates  some  247  special 
enterprises  for  the  blind.  They  do  not  use  the  term 
"workshop”  or  "factory";  they  use  the  term  "special  enter- 
prise", to  distinguish  these  from  state  enterprises,  which 
is  the  norm.  What  surprised  us  was  the  absence  of  seeing 
disabled  in  these  special  enterprises,  but,  rather,  a very 
considerable  mixture  of  sighted,  able-bodied  workers. 

We  went  there  from  a country  where  all  the  workshops 
for  the  blind,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  heavily 
subsidized.  Within  24  hours,  we  were  talking  to  people  who 
claim  that  all  the  special  enterprises  for  the  blind  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  making  a profit.  In  these  247  enterprises, 
there  are  approximately  100,000  operatives.  Often  the 
mixture  of  blind  and  other  workers  is  55  per  cent  blind  and 
45  per  cent  able-bodied  workers. 


Dealing  with  the  participation  of  workers,  we  were 
told  that  80  per  cent  of  the  management  from  directors  down 
were  blind  people.  These  247  enterprises,  they  claimed, 
had  a turn-over  of  500  million  rubles  in  the  last  year  for 
which  statistics  were  available,  and  they  had  made  a net 
profit  of  some  14  per  cent — in  other  words,  70  million  rubles 
Of  this  70  million  rubles,  42  million  had  been  plowed  back 
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into  capital  equipment  and  capital  investment  to  keep  the 
enterprises  modern.  Out  of  the  profits,  they  had  built 
2,500  flats  for  operatives  during  that  year.  Whereas 
originally  a nominal  rent  had  been  charged  for  this  sort 
of  accommodation,  they  have  now  moved  to  a phase  of  rent- 
free  accommodations  for  the  operatives.  I had  heard  about 
this  before  I went  and  never  felt  happy,  because  it  looked 
to  me  as  though  blind  people  would  be  housed  in  ghettos. 

But  we  were  told  that  this  accommodation  was  available  to  all 
operatives,  blind  or  sighted,  and  that  it  was  the  normal 
pattern  of  their  industrial  life:  Steel-workers  would  tend 

to  be  housed  in  steel  complexes,  automobile  workers  in 
automobile  complexes.  And  in  an  aside,  an  interpreter  said 
to  me,  "if  you  spent  a Russian  winter,  you  would  be  glad 
of  the  shortest  distance  between  home  and  employment." 

Now,  they  make  this  sort  of  profit,  and  they  claim 
that  for  seventeen  years  they  have  not  required  any 
government  subsidy.  They  were' given  heavy  capital  injection 
to  establish  the  enterprises  and  were  then  more  or  less 
allowed  to  develop  the  industrial  activity.  Having  been 
conditioned  to  this  sort  of  employment  being  subsidized 
heavily,  we  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  until 
we  started  to  look  at  the  enterprises. 

In  case  you  think  we  were  shown  the  best,  I want  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  before  we  went,  we  were  asked  to 
suggest  the  program  which  we  would  like  them  to  organize. 

Of  course,  we  said  we  would  like  to  see  their  educational 
facilities,  employment  facilities,  and  the  general  welfare 
facilities  for  the  blind.  I had  heard  that  they  had  a 
small  factory  in  Moscow  way  before  the  war,  making  electrical 
motors.  Since  the  war,  I had  heard  of  a very  large  enter- 
prise in  Leningrad  engaged  in  the  electrical  industry,  making 
switch  gear,  from  the  very  small  domestic  switch  to  large 
industrial  equipment.  So  we  specified  that  we  would  like  to 
see  these  two  workshops.  Fortunately,  they  did  this. 

At  the  Moscow  enterprise,  there  were  700  operatives-- 
400  of  them  blind  and  300  ordinary,  able-bodied  sighted 
workers,  performing  skilled  jobs,  key  jobs.  Judged  by 
British  standards,  they  probably  have  a difficult  problem, 
because  if  a blind  person  wants  to  work,  it  is  a legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  All-Russia  Society  for  the 
Blind  to  provide  him  with  a job.  Obviously,  the  skills  of 
their  blind  vary  in  the  same  way  as  the  skills  of  our  blind 
people  do.  But  by  bringing  in  300  out  of  700  able-bodied 
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sighted  workers,  they  were  obviously  able  to  break  down 
-jobs  so  that  the  least  skilled  could  be  absorbed.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  seem  to  have  an  out-worker  system 
for  blind  workers  with  additional  disabilities,  where  work 
is  taken  to  them  in  their  home  and  the  finished  material 
brought  back. 

The  enterprise  in  Moscow  was  a real  industrial  setup. 
The  noise  is  something  which  I think  we  would  find  it  very, 
very  difficult  to  accept.  Imagine  the  noise  produced  by 
300  stamping  machines  pressing  out  parts — all  of  them  up  to 
52-ton  capacity.’  They  said  they  had  tried  to  do  something 
about  this.  They  had  reduced  the  noise  level,  and  research 
was  still  proceeding  to  reduce  it  farther.  But  they  had 
one  ingenious  approach  to  this  problem.  All  operators  are 
provided  with  a personal  communication  station  , which 
meant  a pair  of  headphones  with  muffs,  attached  to  a control 
box.  Those  doing  repetitive  work  that  did  not  require 
concentration  could  listen  to  a talking  book,  a ladio,  or 
lectures. 

How  do  they  work  on  a contract  system?  This  is  - 
important.  We  found,  for  instance,  that  this  enterprise 
was  turning  out  185,000  starter  motors  in  a year,  from  the 
castings  for  the  housing  of  the  units  to  the  wiring  of  the 
armartures--the  complete  job.  They  were  also  making  electric 
light  fittings  and  control  units,  and  what  we  saw  elsewhere 
suggested  that  they  had  pretty  much  a monopoly  on  television, 
radio  and  tape  recorder  leads,  fitting  the  plugs,  cutting  the 
leads,  and  so  on. 

So  we  asked  questions  about  their  contract  position. 
What  we  found  was  that  the  enterprises  were  told  by  the 
State  Planning  Department  how  much  they  were  to  produce 
during  the  year,  as  a target  for  that  year.  They  were  ^ 
guaranteed  a supply  of  raw  materials,  for  which  they  paid, 
and  the  finished  articles  were  then  taken  away  by  the  State 
Planning  Department  and  allocated  to  the  enterprises  that 
would  be  using  them.  For  example,  they  told  us  the  starter 
motor  costs  seven  rubles  to  produce.  The  state  paid  eleven 
rubles  per  unit  for  it  and  allocated  the  motors  to  tractor 
plants,  bus  plants,  and  car  plants  where  they  would  be  used 
in  the  final  assembly.  Now  we  began  to  see  why  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  talk  in  terms  of  making  a profit.  They 
did  not  have  to  maintain  a selling  organization;  they  did 
not  have  to  incur  the  expense  of  promotional  campaigns  for 
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the  product;  and  they  did  not  have  to  pay  fees  for 
consultant  services.  Obviously,  if  you  take  away  these 
three  elements  and  production  can  be  planned  without  having 
to  worry  as  to  whether  the  finished  articles  are  going  to 
be  disposed  of,  they  you  can  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
strip  away  a lot  of  costs  which  the  workshops  in  this  country 
are  having  to  carry. 

A lovely  phrase  which  we  kept  coming  across  is  that 
they  were  doing  ’’socially  useful  labor”,  and  if  they  came 
up  to  that  criterion,  it  was  more  important  than  any  profit 
element. 

From  Moscow,  we  traveled  to  Leningrad.  Leningrad 
itself  has  some  nine  special  enterprises  for  the  blind. 

They  talk  in  terms  of  some  9,000  workers  throughout  the 
region,  including  blind  and  seeing  operatives.  Six  enter- 
prises were  in  the  city  itself;  a city  with  a population 
of  three  million. 

The  Leningrad  special  enterprise  was  the  one  which  I 
found  the  most  fascinating.  In  the  first  department  were 
all  able-bodied  workers — tool-makers,  jig-makers,  servicing 
personnel.  Then  we  went  into  a department  where  blind  men 
and  women  were  doing  extremely  complicated  wiring  into 
specially  designed  jigs.  They  were  using  braille  directions 
and  braille  diagrams.  The  jig  I examined  looked  to  be 
capable  of  handling  up  to  about  a dozen  different  colored 
leads.  Then  we  went  into  another  section  where  again  blind 
people  were  operating  presses;  another  section  where  they 
were  assembling  parts.  I think  it  was  at  this  point  where 
I began  to  recognize  what  was  being  done.  Here  the  parts 
being  assembled  were  turning  out  to  be  electrical  relays. 
Again  in  the  final  assembly  room,  fully  sighted  workers 
were  doing  intricate  soldering,  ending  up  with  automatic 
telephone  exchanges  which  were  being  exported,  I think  they 
said,  to  some  27  different  countries. 

By  law,  blind  workers  in  the  Soviet  Union  work  one 
hour  a day  less  than  other  workers  doing  the  same  work.  They 
are  on  a six-hour  day,  as  against  a normal  seven-hour  day, 
and  overtime  is  strictly  forbidden.  But  don’t  get  too 
excited,  because  this  was  a six-day  week.  However,  they 
were  expecting  next  year  to  go  on  a five-day  week. 

Then,  of  course,  we  wanted  to  know  about  the  wages, 
There  is  a basic  wage  common  to  all  workers  in  the  same 
trade,  but  the  wage  above  that  is  absolute,  pure  pieee-werk, 
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with  blind  workers  and  sighted  workers  receiving  the  same 
niece  rate  for  the  job.  Obviously,  this  is  going  to 
produce  a lower  income  for  the  blind  worker,  because  he  is 
already  six  hours  a week  down  on  productive  earnings.  We 
were  told  that  there  is  a state  disability  pension  for 
blind  workers.  They  have  to  qualify  with  a year  s service 
bv  the  time  they  are  20  before  they  can  get  it. 
told  that  training  periods  spent  in  study  at  higher  educa- 
establishmentSPor  universities  are  counted  as  periods 
of  employment.  All  students,  whether  blind  or  sighted, 
receive  a salary  during  their  student  days. 

Looking  at  the  wage  position  it  seems  tha^  th®  . 

average  blind  worker  would  earn  100  rubles  a month,  with  th 
be^  of  them  going  up  to  120.  The  average  sighted  worker 
doing  the  same  job  would  be  earning  about  170  rubles  a 
month  with  the  best  of  them  going  up  to  200.  The  state 

disability  pension  for  the  blind  work fq^rublesTer  month 
50  rubles  per  month  and  a maximum  of  120  lubles  per  monxn, 

according  to  the  family  circumstances. 

Of  interest  was  the  role  of  women.  We  found  that 
they  occupied  extremely  important  jobs  in  the  trade  union 
movement  and  also  in  the  special  enterprises  The  chief 
production  engineer,  for  instance,  in  Moscow  was  a woman. 
When  one  of  our  party  asked  whether  blind  ™^ried  women 
were  allowed  to  work,  the  answer  was,  Is  there  any  reason 
whv  they  shouldn't?"  In  fact,  halfway  through  the  visit 
I asked  whether  men  were  allowed  to  take  on  any  responsi  . 
jobs,  because  up  to  then  we  had  only  seen  them  driving 
buses  and  sweeping  up  leaves. 

In  Leningrad,  in  addition  to  the  automatic  telephone 
exchanges  we  saw  small  transformers,  remote-control  units 
alain  Ilectrical  fittings,  and  again  television,  radio,  and 
tape  recorder  leads.  It  looks  as  though  with  the  mixing  of 
ordinary,  able-bodied  workers  and  blind  workers  they  have 
been  able  to  approach  a completely  ^strial  setup: as  f 
as  the  enterprises  are  concerned,  and  the  thing  that  sur 
prised  us  was  that  instead  of  talking  about  losses  as  we 
do,  they  were  showing  us  things  that  they  were  providi  g 

out  of  profits . 

In  the  cultural  complex  in  Leningrad,  for  example, 
provided  out  of  the  profits  of  the  nine  special  enterprises 
for  the  blind,  they  showed  us  a theater  that  they  had  bu 
550  seats,  revolving  stage,  and  quite  a lot  of  additional 
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facilities  in  the  way  of  rehearsal  rooms,  a music  room, 
gymnasium,  and  so  on — all  financed  from  profits,  with 
running  costs  supported  again  by  profits  from  the  enter- 
prises . 

We  went  down  to  the  Caucasus  and  saw  another  facility 
that  comes  out  of  profits,  the  Health  Center  (they  call 
it  a convalescent  home).  We  were  all  satisfied  that  it 
was  more  a miniature  hospital  than  a convalescent  home.  It 
housed  150  patients.  Any  member  of  the  union  who  needed 
convalescent  treatment  had  a right  to  go  there  for  24  days 
in  a year,  with  the  expenses  being  met  out  of  union  funds 
from  this  1 per  cent.  We  found  there  a 90-some  staff  for 
150  patients.  We  were  frankly  amazed,  because  it  had  its 
own  x-ray  department,  its  own  dental  department,  and  a 
general  medical  setup — something  far  beyond  what  we  would 
normally  regard  as  being  available  in  an  ordinary  con- 
valescent home  in  this  country. 

One  other  advantage  that  they  have  is  what  they  call 
a National  Society  of  Inventors  and  Rationalizers.  If 
there  is  a particular  problem  either  in  the  daily  living 
of  a blind  person  or  in  the  employment  of  blind  people, 
it  is  given  to  this  organization  to  "sort  out".  There 
is  no  question  of  financial  reward  or  anything  like  that 
for  the  people  who  sort  it  out.  They  seem  to  derive  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  a national  award  for  what 
they  call  "socialist  emulation". 

There  were  other  things  that  we  saw  that  we  liked; 
that  we  think  were  a considerable  improvement  on  what  goes 
on  in  this  country.  Certainly  we  came  back  with  ideas, 
some  of  which  are  impracticable  because  we  are  not  in  a 
planned  economy,  but  some  of  which  are  very,  very  practicable 
that  we  would  like  to  be  discussing  in  greater  detail  with 
people  concerned  with  development  of  workshop  employment 
in  this  country. 
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